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ABSTFACT 

Contemporary theories of perceptual-notor development 
and dysfunction are analyzed in detail in this review of the 
li^'.erature. Studies focused on observation of delays, deviations, 
cause, theories of development, and programs of remediation. It is 
suggested that it may be presumptuous for theorists to delineate 
three, four, or t *n characteristics that a child must display to 
demonstrate perceptual-motor dysfunction. Among theorists, there has 
been increasing agreement and repetition of findings that a child 
with perceptual-motor dysfunction has difficulty in the reception, 
integration, or response of stimuli, or a combination of these. 
Clumsiness, inability to attend to a task or screen inappropriate 
stimuli, hyperactivity, poor body image, visual disturbances, and 
poor bilateral integration are some of the more generalized and 
frequently mentioned characteristics. It is suggested the study of 
♦-he effect of motor development on other variables could be more 
productive if normal and abnormal development were better understood. 
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CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Monte Nelson 
Kansas State Department of Education 

and 

Jean L. Pyfer 
rCauiias University 

The LLterature desrrLbes the child with perceptual motor dysfunction 
.1 J .)ae wt\o l.s having dlfficulcy adjusting to his environment (6,24,26,44, 
^,72j. He responds as best he CcUi under conditions of inaccurate inter- 
,>reCrition of stimuli and motor response. Typically he is a clumsy, dis- 
tract lole criLLd, and often displays a higii degree of skeletal movement. 
He may becomp easily frustrated and lack confidence. Frostig, in a study 
ot 2,000 public school children, conciuded that a child's perceptual de- 
velopment was an indicator of the cnixd's overall developmental status, 
and tnat such children are often chi !^d and pressured by parents and 
tea'::i\ers for clumsiness, poor writing and reading (52). They show 
frustration from repeated failures, and are often improperly diagnosed 
as boriavloral or emotloaal problems (4^>). 

Many of the developm^jntai sif;ns discussed undet the relatively new 
t.tle of 'perr.eptuai-nK)t')r" are not revelations, but have been discussed 
r'^^r rpnturles as Isolated ana Ind^^pendent ccMnponents of child development 
'il). f{nD)KM. I.orke, and awiw^^ recognized t'ne value of sensory experience 
IS ^^riTL'/ as tcie soventeea haadreds (92). ihere was, at that time, a 
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developmental theory which proposed the failure of one hemisphere of 
the Drain to establish domincince over the other daoioastrated a need for 
increased motor activity (92). Deiacato utilizes physical movement, 
passive patterning, and sensory stimulation to establish hemispheric 
domLnance, which he indicates should be complete by six years of age 
(43,44). M^re recently Piaget has directed attention to motor and 
sensi^ry experiences as the foundation of perceptual development which 
is necessary for abstract reasoning (61,82). 

>U^7ement Perception ana Thoug'ut , Mv)vemeut and the Intellect > 
IV rv; eptti.i 1 Training In the Classroom , and S te^^s to Achievement for the 
^J^'^ L>--arner , are Just a few titles that support the observation that 
motor developmfint is being related to other areas of development (34»32» 
48). A body of literature suggests that a relationship exists between 
,i.:adefalc learning and visual motor perception (59), coordination, balance, 
d i rf^ct lonality , body image and other motor developmental variables (40, 
o I » 78 ,98, 102) . Many ^^rograms promote m(jvement experiences as a 
pina^ea to improve perceptual abilities, and cognitive functioning (5,8, 
n, rK2^^, 2 7 , 32 , 34, 37, 43, 44, 47, 4^^, 61, 71). limy claims, intervention 
;)r)^rinvs, arid meti'.odM of identification will be presented in the theories 
j;,.v ;>-w-^'i DV Lii^se writers, and we will atLein^)t to present studies with 
^^'ir.ii cri^^^ry that su;>;)ort nr d^u\y M\e tueorlst's position. 

art: has stru-.tur^ui a caoor/ from previously isolated ideas of 
,--4^^.:, ,n^-r r Lii^tr^n, I'La,;»>t, riMb'u, an i Strauss (85). Kepiiart outlines 
,,r ^r^-;^Lve nta^^^'s that j^^i^v/t.'-. are n^'^oHHary for the ciuid to int^'r- 
,)r^^': r. . H ►mi v [ ronn,.^n t , revs.x.:; i to it, and proceed to satisfactory academic 
: ir-M- *. Inn in^ ' 2n , 38; . 
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He (26) states the first learnings experienced by a child are motor 
learnings. This is reflected in the gross thrashing arm and leg movements 
of a newborn child. Much of this early motor activity is in the form of 
reflexes to stimuli in the environment (2 7). The next stage involves the 
child's constant adjustment of static and dynamic postures to the effects 
of gravity (47). A reference point from wnich the child begins to esta- 
blish spatial organization is possible following the awareness and 
control of the center of gravity. The child is then capable of loco- 
motion (not necessarily upright locomotion). As a result of constant 
Incerchange of varied postures^ general movement patterns evolve (26) • 
Movement patterns facilitate exploration^ or the purposeful gathering, 
and storing of masses of information^ which includes perceptual raanipu- 
lationH^ or the contact phase (69). A child receives tactile infor- 
mation while manipulating; with his hands he feels the corners, lines^ 
and wexture of forms ^58). At this time perceptual and motor data are 
combined Into a meaningful whole Kephart terras a "p^'^ceptual-mntor 
match" (69) • Comparing similarities and differences^ for example 
chair ■ wood » metal • hard» feathers • soft^ leads to greater assoc- 
iation and concept formation (2 7) • Receipt and propulsion is a phase 
triar provider a relationship bef aen moving objects Lad static objects 
an 1 mov^-mf-nt: toward and away from tn^^ c'nild (58). Rhythm and the 
^^TTf^Mrai stage incli'dps th*^ abiiity to control movement in a flow of 

irrin^ artlons at regtilar Intervals and an awareness of time in 
.)^»tw<^»Mn intervals of repotiCif)a (47; • 
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Kephart differentiates becweeii general motor patterns and motor 
9'iclll9 and stresses the Importance of the child developing hoth patterns 
and skills. He dtscribea a motor skill as limited mr^vement but accuracy 
dtressed, concrafited from a motor fcittern which is movement stressed but 
accuracy limited (58). Xc is through the experience of general motor 
patterns r.hat the child deveiop3 a "body sch^-ma" — that is, an awareness 
of what and where body parts are and the space they occupy. Kephart 
r^ feni to the end result o' these generalized motor experiences as the 
development: of a "moto. base'* (48). It is with the development of ch^. 
'motor base" that the child is able to attend to the information avail- 
able through movement and not be preoccupied with how to move (27,50). 

If pressure is placed on the child to respond specifically to a 
stimulus in an expected manner, a spe^^ific skill is developed to satisfy 
that paiticular demand imported on the child. This, Kephart refers to as 
a "splinter r^klll," and it can hinder the exploration phase by requiring 
the child's concentration be held on the mechanics of how to explore 
rather than on the purpose and objectives of exploration which are infor- 
mation gritherin^ (58). 

Kepiu^rt propost:?? that ppatial organization of a child is facilitated 
bv larpru usagf^, preference and awareness of right and left (48). Keogh 
'-V^O ,>prforTPP.l a study entitled "Preschool Children's P^iform^mce on 
^.*'as.:r^^H of :;^at(al Or^ an i zai ioti , Lateral Perference, and Lateral Usage/' 
:: ii iV^-n i:\ tne study wpr^ hrLv^^-n four and six years of age including 
♦ 4 in'l 5) .-lifls. iiip lateral, preference Lnv^ntf^ry incJudrd observing 

i:\=* il'i <Irk f4 'l ^ L 1 , cnruw a ball, look t.urou^h a kaletdoHcopc and 
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laterdl awareness which Included questions on right and left relation* 
ships of three objects in varied positions, such as "Is the penny right 
or left of the pencil?** Spatial organization items Included copying tea 
geometric shapes, draw a person, and pacrern walking, and geometric shapes 
which were scored on a scale from one to four. The study showr^l no 
signL^ ^ ant relationship between lateral usage, lateral awareness and 
performiince on spatial organization tasks. The degree of lateralization 
functioning did not distinguish the sample on spatial organization 
measures. 

Morris briefly mentions evaluative studies conducted on Kepharc'e 
remediation program (80). Ibring and Stables, 1966, noted significant 
Improvement (.01) of cducable retardates on visual perception and eye 
hand coordination after a Kephart motor training program. Rutherford 
(1964) compared two groups of normal kindergarten children on the 
Metropolitan Readiness tRst after eleven weeks o£ free play by the 
control group, and Kephar t-or iented activities by the experimental group* 
Trie experimental group demonstrated significant improvement (.01) over 
Cae tree play group. No mention was made, however, of **Hawthome effect" 
3r if qperlflc activltie? vitilized. Mc^rris (80) relates another study 

'i*'",onnor, 1969, in whlcii a traditional physical education pro';<rau and 
^''»,>n.irt pr^»;;rira were carrU.sl out for six mon::h3. The K^^phart group 
;)^-rr ifn^-d hMttBr (.03) on thr^^e-r^viar ter-^. u( the motor ability iteraai 
vi^r. ^.i*^ ^ xc^'^pt In*^ of grip strength. There wore, however, no significant 
! i r ' '■-»nf ^ t he t ropo i 1 t in Ac'a t pvemi nt and Readiness testn which 
atrid ic t^i K**priart*F» nrguiniMiL Lliat perr.eptuaI--nv)tor activities prepare 
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a chtld for Improved academic piir f ormaace. Morris (80) notes n dis- 
crjpai>cy In Kephart supporting ger.eraiizat ion ot learning yet recommends 
a progiam of "specific" skills for the slow learner, 

Bryant Cratty criticizes Ke,>hart's lack of neurological background 
tor his theory and the tnaccuiacy of what neurologies . Infonaatlon Kephart 
duefj provide (36). Cratny is referring to Kephart's mention of the 
cerebellum as controlling balance and the malfunctioning of a neuron in 
ttuit area affecting all other neurons, including short circuiting thoughtu 
from the cortex. Cratty empl^asizes that the kiiowor cortex and occipit/^*l 
areari also contribute to balance and the misfiring of one neuron to cause 
lirge numbers to nksfire is unsupported by any evidence. Cratty states 
tnat iCeptuirt's theory on tha quality of early motor abixities being pre- 
dictive and Influential of later intelligence are not in agreement with 
rtv^^M.irciK Cratty fails to ind'cate the research to substantiate hia 
c i" L t Ic t Hm. 

'^.racry (34) seems to reflate and concern hi' efforts more directly 
ti ) ,>roDLem.'^ cnildrrn repeatoJly encounter in the learning process in th*» 
-lassroom. He Is more concerned wlt'a outward behaviors and non-adjuslments 
)i fiLIirMn than Kephart. iio ri^irices m<)veinont activities directly to the 

« i; A rniiii u.i lmm c.uJU^'nr process. 

'Ij Vt]'/^i':^^\ ar r ; / i L i t»Liclc simple responvSes 

to la. vi 1 ^^t. iiaiii i . 

The a-iiivitiPH ar^» lin rind hk) l I va L ing. 
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(4) Total body movemenr. will reach those children 
not reached by traditional methods, 

(5) Motor tasks Involve integration of movement 
and visual cues rather than depending on one 
sensory Input. 

(6) They Involve the here and now, and are not 
subtle • 

Although the reasons sound logical, Cracty admits that those Activities 
and others are uased upon unsubstantiated hypotheses rather than com- 
pleted research (34). Cratty proposes three stages of perceptual-motor 
dc veLopment » The first level ne describes is composed of behavioral 
supports, aj^plration level, arousal and ability to analyze a task. The 
second stage Is composed of perceptual-motor factors, and the third is 
factv)r9 spe(iflc to the task or situation, which includes social 
cnar AC ter ist Ics , force, and energy. 

An vnvost igat (on by Cratty of 50 subjects ages five through 19 
-las4lfl*»cl as educationally handicapped demonstrated marked dcf iv^ienciea 
m fuin:i-eye. body-eye, foot-eye coordination, and an inability to make 
i»Mt ri^at di «ci imin^-^t iond about r:aeir body (35). Cratty compared his 
;.niin^s :n Ayres' factor andlysis study of 50 neut'o Logically impaired 
t: 1 '>'^ n>rnuiiq In which si.e ia^-niitlou nix rrwijor areas of dysfunction. 
Ayr r ir.>p.q ni ^1 / s f unc t L on Wf.*ro: {i; ii(>dv-hand Invign. (2) Lack of 
lVlr•on»»^^ of tnrm .uni H,).\cn, (3; H/,)»* ra-it i vity , d ist ractab 11 i ty , (4) inte- 
ri of twf) -> f ^oiy, '3; r'Uure ground d I hc r Im I na t ion , and 

M .ii.anre with tfi#» eyes npea and closed. A program recormn^ndod by 
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Craity tor these problems includes body-h^md image, locomotor abilities, 
vUual motor integration of hand-eye, body-eye, foot-eye, and static 
and dynamic balance activities (35). In order to prolong attention 
Cratty prescribes absorbing activities such an balancing on a wooden 
rocicer (80). Cratty has adopted methods from Jacobson on relaxation (tiO). 
Cratty and Kephart both recommend whole Dody coordination activitlesi and 
tney agree on the minimal value of physical fitness, strength, flexi- 
bility or cardiovascular training (80). 

Ayres bases her theories and conclusions from actual comparison 
scudies of normal and childrttn with suspected perceptual deficits (6). 
S , ' approaches and relates functioning at a lower level and utilizes a 
oH^f^ scientific model of stimulus, process and response in light of the 
t'lnctioning of the nervous system (7.8). Ayres proceeds to analyse a 
cniLd's reactions to his environmisnt by studying the reception* inte- 
gration, and f^sponse of a stimulus in relation to the system*) that inter- 
vene in that process. Ayres in a statement concerning perceptual-motor 
fn clon, related. in order to respond to the environment, one must 
fir^t: b#.' able to interpret it'' (6). defore the stimuli can be inter- 
,>r.^»*;<^>d th*^/ mimt bo receivtMl, Aiui sonsory receptorb such as touch, pro- 
, r i '-^^iL / r 4 , ventibtiiar sy^iL.jrr. .i;wl visi*)n ;)erform that function (8). 
'**i:wfw; [ a ch'»n attribuLP'i Co tiu» -itiniulus received and a motor act ensues 
V,; 4^»^v*^H as fot^ihaiK 1 a f > r tui t. i<»n to tne central nervous system 

Avr*»s '»x;»ialns th** i rrtp ^ r t a:»r ^ )f tn** Lartllp systnra ami LtH crucial 
r m n(n:i#»rin,t ir fa^illratinn i.it» in r ;) re t a t ion , int<*gratlon of 
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Incoming stimuli by controlling cortical stimulation (A). She describes 
the Lactile system as being composed of the primitive protective system, 
which interprets stimuli as dangerous and initiates action and movement 
to protect the organism, and the discriminative system which permits .iner- 
i^retation, and d 1 sc ?:iminatory functions of temporal and spatial stimuli (A), 
iue Reticular Activating system is responsible for integrating stimuli; 
however, if the protective system dominates by sending more messages 
than the discriminatory systera^the organism fails to re»pond effectively 
to Lne tactile environment. The result of a dt»minant protective system 

increased skeletal mt:)vement , verbosity, and response to non-purposeful 
stLirmlL. Ay res refers to a child with such characteristics as **tactlle 
detensLve" (A). She indicates that motor planning is threatened by a 
d'^mlaint protective system, and recommends brushing activities to inhibit 
la-?, protective and stimulate the discriminatory system (2|A). Ayres 
su^^e^ts oiotor planning is necessary to all motor acts that aren*t re- 
r i^»xps and it conditions the central nervous system for more complex 
trn: /emen ts (8; • 

^'sin^ 100 children with and 50 children without suspected perceptual 
M^*r l^Lt^, Ayres conducted a lar^e study designed to discover relationships 

" w-niLd ,jr')vifie a ii\*:nrKii ».. f\ 'j. sLructure (^r the nature or perceptual- 
M ^ >r iv s r iin t i ^^n . Ayres relatoa a n'ln^.hrr wf Mtudies which described 
i4^4.r-l ,)«^»r''^^;> C'wi I d^^ficit,. iie:u >a c^)ncluded finger agnosia and right 
1 ( ^ ) r i ♦TU ar. lf)n ocrur ^ r y2^,2'<). iJentrm later found un- 

r -rr^'i iLions S^tv"**!; »»*»miMUs oi the "^Jerstrurm Syndrome," 
r*-.^'-r a; i/.at lr)n, writing, r a I u I -i t i r^K . 'Uul rlKitt^Ieft orientation (6)- 
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Frost Ig (79) in 1963 compared scores on her visual perception test to the 
child's overall developmental status and suggested perceptual development 
was a key indicator. Deiacato proposed significance of mixed eye hand 
domLnancet and right-left hemisphere dominance in perceptual and motor 
functions (43,44). Ayres writes, "It appears that the next most logical 
step to be taken in the development of knowledge of perceptual-motor 
dysfunctions is ::he invejt igation of possible patterns of perceptual-mucor 
function and dysfunction and the relative Independence of their mani- 
festation" (6). 

Tne dysfunction group in Ayres' study demonstrated difficulty in 
reading, writing, or arithmetic^ and wa classified as clumsy, hyperactive, 
and distract Ible. Their mean age was seven years. The control group 
matched the dysfunction group on mean age, mental age range, and sex. 
The following areas of function were evaluated: eye-hand coordination, 
gripnlc skills, visual perception, klaesthetic perception, tactile 
functions, ocular control, finger identification, standing balance one 
L'^s,, ^rnss and fine motor planning, right left discrimination, unilateral 
:uin4 dominance, agreement between eye^hand dominance, crossing the mid- 
ii.ie, time and rhythm, number concepts, tactile defensive behavior^ and 
av^*^ rat: t Lve u I it r-ir r lb le behavior (5). 

rive major patte^^ns of percopLual-n¥Kor dysfunction identified 

I, jf^vn;opmont.ciI a,ir.ixla, A roa>; relationship was 

f )'mci netween mr)t:or ;,)l innLn^ and tactile functions, 
and eye pur«Hilt and niDtor ;;i.ann Ing, 
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2. Form constancy end spatial relations including 
tactile, kinesthetic and visual perception 
correlated. 

3. Hyperactive and distractible behavior signif- 
icantly correlated with tactile perception, 

4. Deficit of integration of two sides oi the body 
was demonstra d by failure of the child to 
discriminate between left and right sides of 
the body. 

5. Visual ground discrimiaation was represented by 
the Inability to identify superimposed figures. 

Laterality variables were not significart in the factor enalyses and 
this study '-jggests no relationship of handedness, degree of homologous 
eye-hand dominance and perceptual-motor functions, Ayres concluded that 
the syndromes could not be categorized around specific sensory modalities, 
but rather were characterized by the coordination of Interscnsory and 
motor Information to permit the development of parcep tual-motor ability (6). 

It is the opinion of these writers that Ayres has taken a more 
scientific approach, completed more research, and related her findings 
more directly Co any writings or theories" than any of the other perceptual- 
mnn^r theorists. The study just reported on has provided a grea*-. deal of 
in:^:^mrltion on a large num'oer oi' isolated characteristics, pnd perceptua' • 
nor Mr variaoleft. The need for such future efforts is of i?reater importance 
triria non-T'^searched theories. Ayren critiques her own findings, 
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"Attention la caliiod to the fact that this structure is considered pro- 
visional and wiii need to be oiodified as additional scientific data 
become available*' (6). 

The Marianne Frost Ig Developmental Test of Visual Perception was con- 
structed to assess sub^-areas of perception important for school perfonoaace 
(54). Frost ig, iikt Piaget, believes perception is the most important 
developmental task between three and seven .ind one-half years. Frostig 
believes in the importance of sensory motor development and includes in 
uer program gross and fine motor coordination, eye tracking, and en- 
hancing of b^>dy image (54). Frostig does not support pure movement re- 
mediation. She feels it leads to a neglect of other tiucational goals. 
Like iCepnait and Cratty she recoromends large movements prior to developing 
tine motor rrovements. Not m contrast to Ayres, she recoiranends tactile 
and kiuesthen tc :;timulation linked with visual motor training* Some of 
rrostigVs program activities include notching different colored geometric 
shapes, directicas in relation to own body, and mirror image activities (80). 
Eye movement ex»^*rcises are for the purpose of attempting to deveJ c p the 
chiit]*9 ability co control his eye movements in focusing and following 
object-9 f30) . 

ilarsch (16) feels that the term "perceptual disturbance*' must be 
^pvM itic, oecause the failure of a child in one task doesn't necessarily 
^'•nerilize to others. A child could be unable to close all the lines on 
A diamond, but use a fork and not be clumsy. Barsch (16) expresses 
sirnilir vipws a9 Kephart on movement and learning, balance and self-- 
identity, zero point of reference, and subsequent understanding of left. 
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rights vertical > and horizontal directions. Barsch believes a body Image 
develops, however, he points out how it affects other areas ia not 
known, and sometimes the image is not well developed as is evident by 
adults who have difficulty locating physical symptom locations on their 
bodies for doctors. He terms his theory of movement **movigenl ' s" and 
he describes the human mechanism for transducing energy forms into infor- 
mation as the "percepto-cognitive system." 

Carl Delacato's (43) theory is based on neurological organization 
and the establishment of a dominant hemisphere of the brain by age six. 
Following the development of a dominant hemisphere are hand, eye, and foot 
dominance. Delacato is concerned with first finding the level of neuro- 
logical organization of the child. According to Delacato if a child's 
head is turned while he is asleepthe should resist the turning of the 
head and return to his original position after it is tur ve<:f« Delacato 
proposes that a greater neurological organization exists if the child 
can accomplish the task while asleep. If the child does not change 
position after his head is turned, a Lower level of neurological organ- 
ization exists. Another dia^^noscic measure Delacato use.s is observation 
of the child's floor activity. Creeping by flexing and extending the 
arms and legs Li\ alternation is the first level of locomotion. This is 
r nlnyofi by homolateral crawling or movement of the arm and leg on the 
q;imp ^Ide of the body. The head in turned to the flexed arm and leg. 
iross pattern crawling requiron the name miwemont of the arm and leg on 
opposite sides of the body and the head turns toward the flexed arm and 
ext^^nded leg. Delacato'n program tor non-walking childten includes 
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spending most of tiielr time on the floor in the prone position and being 
encouraged to crawl or creep. In addition, a paaalve patterning program 
in recommended. Either the horaoiaterai or cross pattern movements are 
applied to the child passively. It requires three people; one to move 
tjie heac', one to move the left arm and leg, and one to move the right 
arm and leg. Delacato suggests that breast feeding facilitates the 
n<»urological organization of the child because of the alternated positions 
and gazes of left eye> left hand and right eye» right hand, whereas a bottle 
ted baby is usually positioned with the right hand trapped against the 
rai>tr»^'r and the right eye occluded. Delacatn suggests that binocularity 
is encouraged by letting the child eat with his hands past the age of 
nine months. Delacato* s theory of neurological facilitation is based on 
t:\e premise that if a portion of the brain is injured or not functioning 
Che injured portion Is used and trained through the patterning pro- 
cedures previously described (43). 

In 1958, Delacato treated children with diagnoses of spasticity, 
(cerebral I'^sion), athetoid, (midbrain region), tremor and rigid, (basal 
j;m^iia;, and i^taxic, (cerebellar lesions). Sixteen were zero to thirty- 
six montns, forty-one from eiyht'jen to thirty-six months and nineteen over 
t nirty-six mnntds in age. The program consisted of prone position 

rr-.'iini;, creeping, and passLve patterning, five minute sessions, four 
^i-n^'s 'i.iily, seven days a wf»ek using three adults for each child. Sensory 
sv : m»i ; 1 1 1 >i hot and coLd i^ruHnirig, and a breathing program were also 
M^ill/'^a, The moan d'iraLtt)n of the treriiment was for eleven i.tonths. 
.M»i-v'ar.') Lndiratefl that twenty ciuLdren were unable to move at the 
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beginning of the program and seventeen unable to walk. At the conclusion 
of tt\e study he reports eleven were walking Independent Iy» twelve were 
ready to walk and eight were cross pattern creeping (43). There were 
seventy-six children in ciie study and Delacato referenced the progress 
of tulrty-one of the thirty-seven unable to move or walk. The progress 
of the other flrtyflve children was not reported. It is also unclear 
wh.it ''ready to walk" actually says about the development of the child. 
;)eLacat ' reported an overall improvement of four and one-tenth levels 
but it was unclear as to what "levels*' were. Delacato^s theory has not 
boon proven nor has his theory of brain function been researched by 
nr»uro log l3t s (61). Rabinovitch denounces creeping and crawling as 
r*:'^r*^s?4lve and may bring about emotional disturbance. Seven oiajor 
miMjicai and health organizations have terir;oa his theory "without merit." 
fne American Academy of Pediatrics has described Delacato* • methods 
as disrupting to family life (36). 

Sumrrviry 

>-non considering perceptuai-motor development there has been a 
Lr**m*»ndous amount of work accorapiiflhed In the form of observation of 
a»»;4/4, dpvlricioaa, cause, rh^jorley ot development, programs for remed- 
iitl m, and whlcn theories or i>art8 of theories are valid or invalid. 
Ti-T-* -ire su^)porters and dissenters for ail of the theories. Many 

r.M» Irloas of the theorists are su^^ported by related studies, and at 
^ sirnf* tlm*^ denied by otii^^r studies. It any one theory was soimd 
: r 71 ^ ^» ^irst '^r^mmr. in ta»^ last, and If tfiat theorist actually 
;>.)s 4»'s^j.wi sum insl^nt, he Nu.g would ne xperiencing a much greater 
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impact than in presently the case. Tlieorists have followed their own 
light depending on their background, training, interests and knowledge 

ot and communication with findings of their colleagues. 

Irrcgardlens of differences there has been overlap, agreement and 
r^»p*^titlon of flndlngn among theorists, and researchers. Tliere is agree- 
ment that a child with perceptual-motor dysfunction has difficulty in 
eith^^r the reception, integration or response of stimuli or combination 
tixcteot. Clumsiness, inability to attend to a task or screen inappropriate 
sthuuLl, hyperactivity, poor body image, visual dist bances, and poor 
hil.it*-ral Integration, are tiome of the more generalized and frequently 
mtMitlonod characteristics (4,8,27,47 ,49, 52 ,85,86). The list grows beyond 
t:\At to problems in figure ground, tactile, haptic perception, form 
•ouHtancy, directionality, laterality, spatial relationships, graphesthesia 
an I iti Infinitum. Ttiese variables have been studied independently, In 
relationship to reading, I.Q., readiness, classroom achieveiMnt » and 
adjuHtmont, and norm<il .iiotor development. 

i^liac are the priorities In the consideration of perceptual-motor 
fU've I opm#^^«nr ? Is 1. irie visual process, the tactile and kinesthetic 
f'ln rlon, g^»^^>ral ix ln^< nK)tor pfittorns, or C()n«idering the development of 
'^.w', -KirM, an(i toot dominance? i'iiere are thcMisands of variables to con- 
si^{»'r, rap task mo oaoru)»ais and complex that it is difficult to piece 

r >,M>r.^,»r "tfi*^ theory" or p*»rc»v^ 'i*^ l-^rfinco r function or dysfunction. Re- 

r j InrM^f'-orrolat ior\^ of i sol/iCMfi variahl'^?? anr^ perceptual m^tor test 
;r-iiq S / Mifr>r»^nt Invest i ^.i Lors ,^oiat to ti\f* eluslveneBS of developing 
a r I i ^>na 4 . A'/r€»q (^) con^iucted an extensive intercorrela tion study and 
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owet ot her cnncliifiion:! waa that many or the variablco could not be 
citogorlxed around fipeclfic sennory mudalLties. This deemed to be a 
conum>n i lading supported by other Investigations Including Crulckshank 
wht> Inillcattui that perceptual dinturbanceH resulting from brain damage 
were not necesiiarlly general (52), low intercorrelat Ions on FrosCig's 
subtei^ts (30), and the Purdue Perceptual ^k)tor Survey (85). 

It may be presumptuous for theorists to delineate three, or four 
or ten chriracter 1st ics that a child must di«iplay to demonstrate perceptual- 
.-m tor dy«itunct Ion. Children are complex biochemical organisma and are 
Ltwt ividuals , all displaying spccitlc proolcma, reactions, developmental 
pacternH. Generalized theories and statements such as **p^^^cP^^o^ 
m«>ss: important deve lupm^^ntal task between three and seven/* are profuse 
i:\ lA^ literature. Probably many would argue that perception is important 
D'iC tae Ht ttement does not tell us much about the process (54). Theorists 
a»^^*(i to become less isolated, and pool their effortSi ideaSi and talents 
t i^Mtiier. The medical professionals could greatly assist educators in 
r^^^iear^^a ing theories that have been broken down to objective tasks. 

Motor devclopfuent is bein^ related Co other areas as was previously 
rr.-n t L , nf)vever, tn^ study ot its »iffect on other variables could be 
Ti» ^) rofl'ic t k VP if nornvil ahnorm.iL development were better understood. 

M^irt / )f tiie Htufifes are beln^; conuuctod with oc'nool age children, however, 
it w^'ild q^Mfn vaiuable to review the processes of development during the 
flfHt f ivi» yearn of life ai^o, 
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